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and their possession of a vast erudition which they consistently
misapplied. Home Tooke incorrectly expounding philology
and Major Cartwright misdescribing Anglo-Saxon political
institutions. But if these two eccentric figures were the only
ones which remained in the public eye, the propaganda of
Thomas Hardy and Tom Paine was not for that reason for-
gotten. It was no longer safe to speak publicly about the Rights
of Man, but the book itself remained hidden in many weavers'
cottages and on dissenters' bookshelves: where its physical body
was for safety's sake destroyed its arguments were printed
indelibly in the readers5 minds.

When the pressure of the war should be lifted it was certain
that the reformers' principles would be revived and the anger
of the people would be the sharper for its long suppression.

CHAPTER XIV
THE COMBINATION ACTS
BUT though political struggle was effectively made impos-
sible, human life went on and some form of struggle was
inevitable. Economic, or apparently economic, conflict in part
took the place of political; there was no time, even in this most
oppressive period of British history, in which the people were
wholly quiescent. Yet an endeavour was made by their rulers
to make even economic resistance impossible. An act against
illegal oaths (passed in 1797 against the Nore mutineers) was
used to break up existing Trade Unions; the Combination Acts
of 1799 and 1800 outlawed them altogether.
But before the origin and provisions of these Acts are
explained, it is necessary to go back a little in history to explain
what were the societies which they suppressed and how they
arose.
The history of Trade Unionism in the eighteenth century is
one that can never be written; it was partly deliberately con-
cealed, partly naturally so. With a certain amount of diffidence
it may however be said that nearly all Trade Unions were a